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WHEN PERSIST? 


HE adage, “all things in moderation,” is oftentimes thought to 
T apply only to vices and very seldom to virtues. However, an excess 
of natural virtues can easily conclude as a fault. Thus determination 
or persistence carried to an extreme becomes foolish stubbornness, al- 
though either, properly governed, is decidedly a most estimable quality 
in any character. Poets need to have persistence today, for instance, 
if they wish to have their work published in any but the more cheaply- 
conducted and semi-privately published journals and the persistence 
is one which cannot wisely be relaxed save by a very few whose names 
enjoy considerable vogue. But the same persistence becomes a liability 
if the individual poet persists in paths which have been proved in- 
correct, although it is necessary for the poet to remember that he is 
the best authority of what he wants to do and if he is genuinely con- 
vinced that his path is the right one, no amount of editorial rejections 
should swerve him from it. He may never find in this life the recogni- 
tion due him; he may even be wrong in regard to his poetic theories, 
but if he is honestly convinced that he is right he cannot afford to 
sacrifice an artistic integrity to satisfy any outside demands. 

Of course the publication of poetry, either genuine or spurious, is 
not at all the final criterion. Many seem to have this thought and, 
because of it, surrender too much to appear in print. The “many a 
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flower” wasting “its sweetness on the desert air” is a repugnant idea 
to them and there is a great deal to be said for this attitude. For the 
poet after all may primarily write for himself but innately his urge 
is to communicate that which prompted his poetic expression, and the 
very idea of communication inherently assumes one other if not many 
others. Yet a poem is no less beautiful because none or only a few 
have read it and the creation of beauty is so important that the act of 
creation is of itself a high reward. So when the poet is certain that his 
creation has beauty, he is additionally fortunate if he parallels it with 
a determination to continue such creation irrespective of the opinions 
or negations of others. 

There are, however, many who take up the writing of poetry and 
persist through failures and minor victories in the struggle toward the 
wrong goal—the goal of publication. They are little concerned with 
any true standards of beauty or its creation; instead they are anxious 
to get past the editorial watchdogs by any method. Sometimes their 
devices are amusingly obvious, sometimes they are subtle, occasionally 
they are sophomoric and the editor will not begrudge them passing 
admiration for the singleness and determination with which they ad- 
vance. Perhaps he may sigh and wish that contemporary Emily Dickin- 
sons had some share of these qualities. But he will also wish that 
something of them might be directed toward a different end—the end 
of correct evaluation of work as a fine art and not as a composition of 
so many lines which, set in so many black letters, looks nicely on a 
magazine page. He will wish this more fervently when he knows from 
frequent examination of an individual writer’s manuscripts that she is 
herself uncertain, that she is floundering around in an attempt to dis- 
cover what be wants and not what she knows is the true flowering 
of her art. 

A poet, if she is fortunate, can find some signposts which will 
aid her in the discovery of her true métier, but much more frequently 
she must work unassisted. What she can best express lies in her heart 
and she alone has the key to it. Factors unknown to any other are 
present and dictate to her the possible and the desirable. It is as natural 
for one poet to write in grays and browns as for another to use pastels, 
and the outsider is audacious indeed who attempts to argue either into 
the use of other colors. If editors are not publishing gray and brown 
poems, the circumstance is better borne than for the poet to write in 
the pinks and blues for which she has no aptitude. Her persistence in 
methods which are not innately her own may prove her. qualities of 
endurance but not of wisdom. 
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ADVICE TO THE CONSERVATIVE 


The chariots of the young move slow no more: 
If you would guide their steeds be fleet as they. 
The winged fly while, sandaled near the door, 
You study maps that hide the nearer way. 


Lose but a second in the ceaseless race, 
Sing but a strophe slower than the choir. 
The speedy covet or secure your place; 
The heedless doubt your power to inspire. 


Be strangers to today and you shall find 
Youth’s gadfly to your star awarely blind. 
SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 


THE INTIMATION 


There was a word spoken quietly 

Once in the world. There was a voice 

Clear and complete. i} 
Now it is sweet, n 
Now it is strange and serene that I hear 

Running through all the white alleyways 

Tunnelling-strong 

Oceans of song. 

Almost I too can believe that a plan 

Sprang from the murmuring voice at my ear. 


Ah! What unreasoning solitude 

Dropped like a bright shell from the heart 

Fell like a stone . . . 

Deaf and alone 

Stood I within a familiar door 

Breathing the terrible silence, when swift 

Coming in white 

Canyons of light 

Whispered a voice at my ear . . . it was sweet 

Knowing that someone had been here before. 
ANN ELISABETH O'BRIEN. 
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THE ISLANDS OF THE WEST 


The purple islands of the evening mind 

Like an Aztec’s dream diminish into dusk 
And leave the calling of some unknown bird, 
And wind sorrowing in an empty husk. 


So does the night come always over us 

Like white smoke lifting over burning leaves 
Until the mind’s room empties into sleep 
And rain visits in the attic eaves. 


O I know well they would not bear my fruit, 
That I would parch beside deceptive springs; 
Yet hunger is a dearer need than food 

And thirst will give the soul its reckonings. 


Lands that we never reach are dear for this: 
That all our lives we shall be going toward, 
Holding hard to the wish, the dream, the knowing 
That fate is vassal still, and we the lord. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


THE FOUR SONGS 


Four songs I dreamed on an enchanted hour 
When the daylight’s last golden glints were sieving, 
Borne heartward softly through the fern-clasped bower, 
That—had I words—would be my lode of living; 
One song of love that lends to all men grace— 
Earth’s Eden that in every heart must hover; 
One of sweet death through whose dim portal-space 
The spirit moves to meet its unseen Lover; 
One song of wind and flame’s broad silver wing 
That purify, and crumble barring walls . . . 
And last—O faith, unband me of my thongs, 
To write Hope’s burgeoning, Hope’s blossoming 
Into a paean to be the light that falls 
In burning echoes over all my songs! 
RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 























OF EUROPE TO MY PUPILS 


I used to talk of her with prayer 

And wistful hope that you might stand 
Before her beauty, blessing there 

My voice and thither-pointing hand. 


But now, beset by shell and fire, 
Her treasures that you may not see, 
Each fallen, tottering, threatened spire 
Must win your love alone through me. 


Perchance a grace I praise, tonight, 
Though shattered may long hence arise 
Immortal to your children’s sight, 
Your wonder kindle in their eyes. 
INEZ TEMPLE. 


WITH NO BEWILDERMENT 


O sorrowful that God should be 

Our Prisoner and seldom fed 

And seldom satisfied with drink; 
That bodies temporarily 

Incorporate are likewise dead 

To Him as beasts that pad and slink. 


He fasteth here Who is a world, 
Grain in the sun, the globuled tree, 
The night medicinal, and day; 
The slippery things in oceans pooled 

~ Might spare more nourishment than we 
Who are within His imagery! 


But if He has the treasure of your heart 
Then like the meads and hills of June 
His hungering is spent; 
And you yourself find Impulse start 
Obediently in gentle tune 
And no bewilderment. 

ELIZABETH LEE. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


And was it true, 

The stranger standing so, 

And saying things that lifted her in two, 

And put her back before the world’s beginning? 


Her eyes filled slowly with the morning glow. 

Her drowsy ear drank in a first sweet dubious bird. 
Her cheek against the pillow woke and stirred 

To gales enriched by passage over dew, 

And friendly fields and slopes of Galilee 

Arose in tremulous intermixture with her dreams, 


Till she remembered suddenly . . . 


Although the morning beams 

Came spilling in the gradual rubric known to every day, 
And hills stood black and ruinous, as in eclipse, 

Against the softly spreading ray, 

Not touched by any strange apocalypse 

Like that which yesterday had lifted her sublime, 

And put her back before the first grey morn of Time— 
Though nothing was disturbed from where she lay and saw, 
Now she remembered with a quick and panting awe 
That someone came, and took in hand her heart, 

And broke it irresistibly apart, 

With what he said, and how in tall suspense 

He lingered, while the white celestial inference, 

Pushing her fears apart, went softly home. 

Then she had faltered her reply, 

And felt the sudden burden of eternal years, 

And shamed by the angelic stranger standing by 

Had bowed her hair to hide her human tears. 


Never again would she awake 

And find herself the buoyant Galilean lass, 
But into her dissolving dreams would break 

A hovering consciousness too terrible to pass— 
A new awareness in her body when she stirred, 
A sense of Light within her virgin gloom: 











She was the Mother of the wandering Word, 
Little and terrifying in her laboring womb. 
And nothing would again be casual and small, 
But everything with light invested, overspilled 
With terror and divinity, the dawn, the first bird’s call, 
The silhouetted pitcher waiting to be filled. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


| THE GIVER 


There was a pleasure in his eye 
When he bestowed the gift, 

A play of light that showed the sky 
Where love’s high altars lift. 


An offering upon the stair 

Of a deep-dwelling shrine, 

It came with all the fire of prayer, 

And made the giving Thine! 
DOUGLAS V. KANE. 


VENEER 


Deep in the deceptive heart of treason 
a man will easily find 
a firm and unassailable reason 


for being blind. 


Bias will lead toward domination 
of faith and truth and fact, 
leaving him lost in frenzied elation 
and his fear intact. 


For he who would hate the hates that surround 
conceals a false and thin 
veneer of cowardice that’s found 
the fool within. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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RETURN OF WONDER 


The years fall from her like a shriveiled skin 
That she has shed 

At last. She sees them lie 

Beneath her feet, rotted and dry; 

They grow corrupt with dust. 

And now the child who for so long was dead 
Returns to the dark wood 

Where once her slim 

Young feet had pressed 

Damp violets deep in the feathered moss, 

Then trembled, stood 

In quiet wonder by a stream 

That turned smooth rocks 

To fluid silver in the sun. 

Her toes were thrust 

In flowing sand, 

The sound of water beat against her breast, 

She held small tremulous pools in her two hands. 
In one swift moment she had known 

The peace of earth, then it was lost 

To her, for it had flown 

Like some bright bird into the pines. 

She sought oblivion 

In that strange love that undermines 

The soul. She learned the cost, 

The degradation of the flesh, 

And like a wounded deer 

Who staggers from the loss 

Of blood, she feels the fresh 

Wet air strike in a healing tide 

Upon her lacerated side. 

She leans against an ancient tree 

And feels the sap flow through her veins 
Until the past is like a dream | 
Which sanity holds with strong locks | 
Against dark agony of fear, 

And she awakes to a new strength and peace 

Deep as this earth, and knows it cannot cease 

To grow in her as long as rains 














Swell mountain brooks down to the sea 
And birch trees stretch their white 
Lean boles against the night. 
NELLY BAXTER. 


NECTAR 


Perfection is a potion far too rare 

For life with over-lavish hand to spare; 

The cup is offered to our lips 

Only occasionally, for sips; 

Leaving on memory’s tongue a subtle flavor 

For hope to taste . . . and ever yearn to savor. 
MARION LEE. 


ADVICE TO A SON 


Here is the glittering false, 
And here the truth 

In no inglorious mask, 
And each will ask 
Tribute of youth. 


Pay the generous toll; 
Each may extend 
Frustration, doubt, despair; 
Or gold shoes to wear 

To journey’s end. 


Failure can be a boon; 
Success a wraith. 
Never is yours to choose 
Whether you win or lose, 
Only—have faith. 

CLARA HYDE. 
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LAST OF BIRDS IN AUTUMN 


Last of the singers, now he goes his way, 
The sweetest singer surely of his kind. 
Home to him and his is the warm of day, 
With nothing of the bitter in the wind. 


We looked at each from the long eyes of love 
On moonlit eves, when such a slender bough 
Was his to rest the home his new-found love 
Then built, that stands forsaken by him now. 


I shall not be here in the Spring to find 

This same bird bring his singing to this tree, 

I who stood adamant and let blow wind 

He would not let between my own and me. 
THOMAS W. GRANAHAN. 


DEPORTMENT 
(At Two and a Half) 


Camilla, very eager for a guest, 

Sat throned upon her chair as in a palace, 
A child of Wonderland, a tinier Alice, 
But similarly dressed. 


And sure enough, as the clock was stricking four, 
Ladies with several taller children came, 

Her mother, smiling, called them each by name 
And tea was ready to pour. 


Then Camilla, sitting pink and most polite, 
Lifted a small curled palm as she’d been taught 
Although not a single guest had even thought 
Of shaking hands with such a mite; 


Till one, aware of midget features crumpled, 
Hastens across the floor to take her hand, 

To watch her lashes sunnily expand, 

Her infant mind resume its course unrumpled. 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 














MIND AND BODY AND I! 


Oh, David, for your conquering stone, 
I would part with all I own: 

This slothful giant of the flesh 

Will slay us both, caught in his mesh 
Of indolence and sleep! 


And though you stray away from me, 
Herding all night your starry sheep, 
You only think that you are free— 
Part of you still is in his keep. 


Long have I planned the overthrow 
Of this uncouth presumptious foe, 
But alone I am less than the winds that blow— 
Oh, David, bring along your sling 
And lay Goliath low! 
MARION DOYLE. 


THE HIGHEST APPLE 


We saw it getting redder day by day 

Upon the lofty bough against the sky, 

And gathered sticks to throw—then turned away 
At last like other boys who happened by. 

The grass was trampled there about the tree 

And many sticks were scattered all around— 
Where that one shining apple made us see 

How bruised were all the apples on the ground. 


This morning it was gone, shook down at last 
By wind that we remembered in the night, 
And we were glad no neighbors yet had passed 
This way to find the apple plump and bright. 
But when we searched the grass we could not tell 
That apple from the others—since it fell. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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ANSWER FROM AMBUSH 


You cannot summon any tear 
Nor let the faintest sigh escape 
Upon this weighted air of fear 
Nor any plea take shape, 
But down familiar ways we knew, 
The morning kiss, the twilit walk 
In wariness you must pursue 
The sharp abyss of talk. 
Nor could I warn or caution you, 
Having no certain way to mark 
What any wounded thing will do 
Bleeding in the dark. 

GLADYS MCKEE. 


LOST MUSIC 


Not to remember 
Is an enduring darkness. 


Dry bracken and gorse 

Snare the broken song 

Of the wind 

In their wintry stalks— 

A lost music 

In a world once golden light 

And warm with the pressure of hands. 


The words spoken gently 

And the meaning of silence 
More articulate than words, 

The rowan buds, red on the tree, 
The faint tinkle of sheep bells 
On the hills beyond— 

The wide sky, and the waters 
Spreading and winding below 
Through the islands 

Out to the sea: 
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Not to remember 

Is an enduring darkness— 

A lost music 

In a world once golden light 

And warm with the pressure of hands. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


FAMILY PRIDE 


I delight to be one of our feeble tribe, 
Though a minor angel would dazzle me, 
And I daily spar, a stupid scribe, 

With symbols to utter mystery. 


Our Lord is the Flower (nine choirs agree) 
Of the selfsame race to which I belong. 
The Word has willed of the dust to be, 
And here is the glory of human song! 
SISTER RITA AGNES. 


NIGHT-FALL 


The tide is in; the sun has set 
And as the half-light goes 

The great waves fling up jade and pearl 
On sands of palest rose. 


But swift to snatch as light to give 
Or artist’s eye to hold, 

The black night sweeps across the sight 
Destruction, sure and cold. 


No living warmth and glory now, 
But, fathomless as fear, 

The bitter sea rolls mile on mile 
Beyond the windy pier. 


Now faith alone remembers light 
And faith alone can bear 
The onslaught of the cruel waves 
And the black night everywhere. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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LIVING WATER 


Beautiful God of the motionless heart, 
Bearer of beauty and Being unlifed, 

Blessed are they who preside at Thy bourne: 
Happy the Queen in her habit of gold, 
Handsome the Lover of eagle flight bold. 
Tunnels of earth in their travail with dead 


Bolt in their burstings the pharisees’ lead. 
Beating of breasts hard and blasphemy torn, 
Agony born in the blood of the knifed 
Bleeding white blossom of Israel. Hart! 


Hart of my soul, lo! the Lord of the Flood! 

Fly with your feet of hot flame to the West, 

Lap up his life before daylight, and race with your beating blood, 

Race for the mantle of Mary, and John of the burning breast. 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 


THESE ARE THE HILLS 


We followed a leaf-blurred trail to the hill’s high shoulder, 

To lie on an out-cropped rock, molded by water and frost. 
Warmth of midsummer sun was stored in the granite boulder, 
Grey-lichened, fringed with cone flowers, color of rust. 


“These are the hills,” you said, “beloved of our vanished sires.” 
The lake beyond grew red in the light of the lowered sun, 

As once the dusk grew red with smoke of Indian fires 

Before the white man came and the stronger won. 


Quarries had pitted the hill-side, blighted apple and cherry, 
No mower halted his scythe to feel the wind on his brow, 
Milkweed and bramble grew in a welter of huckleberry 
Over the slanted meadow where oxen pulled the plow. 


We who sprung from this land, transplanted to alien places, 
Carry its cells in our blood, welded in sinew and bone; 
Something immortal is here no cycle erases, 
Something lives in these hills, stronger than stone. 

KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 
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BLESSED ARE THEY 


Where did they find the strength 
To tighten their grip on the thorns, 
And break off the blossom at length 
In futile and bleeding hands? 
They looked at their brother’s hands. 


How did they learn to face 
The blight on the gathered rose 
That care could never replace 
Nor the love in their pitying eyes? 
They looked in each other’s eyes. 


And why they cherish the seeds 
Of that disheartening flower 
That hungers more than it feeds 
And fades on the striking hour, 
They know who have shared the hour. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


ANGULAR PERSPECTIVE 


The locus of a poet’s mind 
I liked extremely well 
For just above was Heaven 
And just below was Hell. 
Until I found the farther on 
The poet’s mind did ply 
The greater grew the distance 
Between its termini. 
What I had thought the wedge of truth 
Is but the vertex whence 
The poet’s mind bisects a world 
Of teasing sapience. 
Between divergent margins 
Of rapture and dismay 
The ever-widening field of fact 
Grows broader every day! 
SISTER MARY IGNATIUS. 
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THE MEANING OF MUD 
By WiuiaM F. Lyncu, S.J. 


HE value of matter is the eternal question of the spirit. Platonism 

and Aristotelianism were essays, not altogether diverse, at an answer. 
Every philosophy has offered a rationalization of the visible universe, 
even if the rationalization has been, as with the East or the mystics, a 
real or an apparent rejection. Some individuals and races have always 
been contemptuous of or indifferent to it. Sometimes, even the West, 
despite its ordinary direction of solid achievement over the world of 
matter and the formulation of speculative systems that have supplied an 
apologia to such direction, has, in periods of turmoil and purification, 
turned to a spirituality which was just as much a rejection of the earth 
as it was an acceptance of God. Finally, the poet and artist, who seem 
to be the only interpreters to take for granted, like children, the value 
of their mediums and heaven and hell, shock us in every other piece 
with some unworldly spirit. They, of all people, are the biggest with 
despair. All in all, therefore, it is a difficult point we set ourselves when 
we say in all simplicity: The whole of the life of this fallen angel is 
spent on dirt or typewriters or farms or words or engines or mud or 
sound; all of these begin in a little atom and seem to have no further 
dignity than to be able to form a larger one. Why should spirit 
splendid, on the road between heaven and hell, exhaust itself on such? 
In a word, must it realize itself and heaven too by rejecting matter or 
by passing through it? 

Now it may be true that objectivity is the great virtue. I think it 
is. But there is a paradox at the root of most of the virtues. Perhaps 
we have erred in the direction of being too objective in most of the 
historical considerations of the value of all those things that somehow 
intervene between the soul and God. We immediately create a source 
of ultimate unintelligibility as soon as we make something an “object” 
—entirely distinct from ourselves. Whether we adopt the Platonic 
view that Becoming is a real dialectic that progressively aspires to the 
perfect or whether with Aristotle we fulfil the promises of Platonism 
and further rationalize each thing by grasping that inner dynamism 
and inner end which is the very core of its being and difference, in 
either case we are left with a half-possession of the world. Rather it 
is no possession at all. It is that type of knowledge which, being purely 
objective, is purely speculative. Real knowledge does not differ from 
love. For both there must be union. 

Let me cite one very important example that is at least the beginning 
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of a corroboration of this truth: There is one great difficulty with the 
writing of all “thesis” literature—and this has application to certain 
primitive Catholic agitations of our own day as well as to others. The 
difficulty is a radical lack of sincerity. There is an attempt to “use” 
reality to establish a point of view or doctrine. Interest in the world 
of fact involved there is none, at least none of a very solid variety. 
The usual result is that even the “idea” fails of sincerity. We are not 
in love with an object or an action. Any other might have served the 
purpose; we will not sympathetically re-create our story. Its whole 
rationale is to be an example. This is not to be an artist; it is the task 
rather of a rhetorician. It is to sacrifice things to a dubious because 
intangible “truth.” It is 2 rather dubious sublimation of the universal 
over the concrete, often at the expense of the universal itself—because 
no valid law ever emerged without an artistically patient grasp of the 
individual. It often ends by sacrificing God to natural theology. Real- 
ity is everywhere reduced to symbolism. What is a thing becomes a 
word. You will notice that all this, though in a more subtle way, is as 
much a rejection of the world as any we so naively attribute to the 
East. There has been no sympathy, no assent to the value of things— 
both of which, sympathy and assent, are types of union. Read the 
moralizings of any schoolboy poet on the sunset rays and decide how 
extremely doubtful it is if he be deeply interested either in the rays 
or in the God to which they point. The same is more delicately true 
of the Forsytes of Galsworthy or the tragic people of Ibsen. And it is 
certainly so of practically all the poetry that has ever been written about 
the tabernacle lamp. Finally, to that very nice objection that a man 
may be passionately sincere about an idea or a thesis and thereafter be 
as symbolic or as rhetorical with his material as he chooses, I suggest 
that he may not. “Whoever says in his heart that he loves God and 
hateth his neighbor is a liar.” There is much good literary criticism 
in the New Testament. 

Something leads me to the conviction, therefore, that the best in art, 
that to whose lovely sincerity we love to return, has a very definite 
belief in the importance of matter. One thing I suspected from the 
beginning of my musing over this “philosophic” problem: that art and 
poetry has refused the thoroughly speculative approach. Why not fol- 
low this simple path and perhaps, through an examination of the laws 
of great art, all that we have over centuries decided to be best, arrive 
at some further key to the meaning of mud? 

But even though it should be our sincere intention to pursue the 
purely experimental method, to ask what has been permanently accepted 
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in literature and to examine the attitude these books adopt toward the 
world, such a method would not be strictly followed. The experimental 
is always, at least partially, the way of hypothesis. We may conclude 
so early, therefore, to our right to pose two questions: (1) To the 
degree that the writer restricts himself to the portrayal of ideas within 
the human head, even though these be in sincere conflict, does he fall 
into obscurity, into inferiority, into a failure to live up to the one 
demand made by the world upon the artist, which is clarity? (2) But, 
to the extent that he has discovered a wider and wider periphery of 
objects and actions that sympathetically vibrate with the human head 
and heart, has he become proportionately the greater artist and more 
perfectly realized the ideal of clarity? 


I 


Such a story as “Vipers’ Tangle,” by Francois Mauriac, is definitely 
one that is confined in its geographical coverage to a single human com- 
posite of body and soul—one that is almost exclusively soul at that. 
Superficially, it would seem to be a novel of family relations. It quite 
certainly is not. The identity of all but one character is completely 
lost and melted down to become part of the mental blood stream of the 
father. The same thing seems just as true of the dramas of Ibsen and 
some of those of O’Neill. For example, in “Mourning Becomes Electra,” 
the latter has imitated the Greeks, but avowedly according to his own 
lights: in both there is a necessity and a doom, but O’Néeill has trans- 
muted the Aschylean quarrel of the soul with the universe into a doom 
which proceeds from some horrible law of the soul’s own thinking. And 
even if we were to admit for the moment, like good hypothesizers, that 
he may be right and the Greeks wrong, it still remains that he has left 
the rest of the world to itself. If there is any answer to our problem, 
it will not be found in men who are not even reaching for it. 

My intention is not here to give the traditional condemnation of 
what is morbid. The restriction of an art form to the purely psycho- 
logical, though to that degree deficient, may be of the healthiest variety. 
Myles Connolly’s “Mr. Blue” may be cited as a species of literature 
which, while splendidly enthusiastic and helpful, is nevertheless a talk- 
ative book which hardly ever proceeds further than mere ideology, 
Catholic as it may be. As such it is not difficult. To this extent only 
it has gone beyond the “idea,” that the sympathetic vibrations of the 
physical medium of prose rhythm have been added. A capable sermon 
that adds to theology the proper frequencies of the violin-strings of the 
human throat has a similar limited merit. On the other hand, many 
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things that are reputedly or really unfortunate in tone are distinctly 
superior in artistic power—such as “The Brothers Karamazov” of Dos- 
toevsky or “A Nest of Simple Folk” by O’Faolin. For what reasons we 
shall see later. 

I believe that the greater part of the modern psychological novel 
and drama and biography is built upon the pretension to the discovery 
of a form with new and profound depth to it. It pretends to a new 
source of power in the creation of absorbing mental histories. About 
the fascination of such material there can be little doubt. But, again, 
about the lack of difficulty involved there can be still less. Moreover, 
there is some radical dissatisfaction about “personal” work, even where 
it is true. This also holds for the purely zsthetic approach of conver- 
sion to, or description of, the Church in such books as the “Autobi- 
ography” of Jorgensen and the work of Huysmans. It is hard to 
explain the causes of dissatisfaction, unless it be that they are books 
which neglect the great peripheries of the whole truth and merely rep- 
resent those portions appealing to the nerve ends. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between such things and the splendid achievements 
of Sigrid Undset in “Kristin Lavransdatter,” wherein a single soul is 
caught up in and surrounded by a gigantic complex of all the human 
and sacramental forces that constituted the civilization of the Middle 
Ages as well as by the ineluctability of God. 

There can be one great objection to all this. It is that the psycho- 
logical approach may be really both profound and vast and hugely true. 
What of the way taken by Augustine in the great spiritual autobiog- 
raphy of the “Confessions”? What of the fundamental quarrel between 
the Franciscan and Thomistic philosophies? And what of such very 
distinguished efforts as that of Father Maréchal to find a really great 
truth in the path of idealism? It is all true. The “Confessions” are 
a superb psychological history and largely limited to the consciousness. 
Only it is a mental history that, suddenly come upon Ideas and habits 
that are great fixities, as large and as fixed as truth itself, emerges, while 
still within its@lf, into the light of the great world. The soul is in a 
sense all things. But there are few men who can follow this path with 
safety and solidity and there are still fewer who can re-create it with 
out the sense of pettiness and the personal. 


II 


What now of our second question? Well, we shall not suddenly 
come upon an objective literature that is unconcerned with the little 
turns and the large profundities of the human soul. Every story that 
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ever amounted to anything has been psychological. Only, there has 
been a tradition—with a hierarchy, of course, according to the degree 
to which its subjects have been faithful to its laws and instincts—that 
insists ideas have a huge kinship with everything existing and that 
insists on telling the whole story. Let us examine the hierarchy of 
fidelity to this tradition. 

At the very bottom of this introduction of a series of what we have 
referred to as wider and wider sympathetic peripheries for the inner his- 
tory is a form that is purely mechanical. One well-known instance will 
show my meaning. The drum with its climactic beat in O’Neill’s 
“Emperor Jones” is another and an outer way of telling the story of the 
gradual emergence, under pressure of events and imagination, of the 
most primitive instincts of the race in an individual who had appar- 
ently outlived them. It is in no wise a part of the story, is a sort of 
artificial weather setting, is pure symbolism. This latter character I 
wish to stress now, because later there will be some need to deny a 
quality of mere symbolism to the more natural variants of background. 
But let me add one more example of the mechanical, though it may 
impress as more doubtfully such: the widest possible “background” of 
our story is the supernatural. But the supernatural may be introduced 
in two ways. Medieval art often put it down in the flesh upon the stage, 
an actual heaven and hell of otherworldliness. There is only one dif- 
ficulty with such an art. It fails to equip the men and women of its 
story with all the intrinsic connotative movements that would, in so 
much more difficult but in so much more effective a way, make visible 
the existence and the meaning of this other world. In this the Greeks 
are our model. The sense of tremendous influence of tremendous things, 
beyond the grasp of man and outside of him, everywhere suffuses the 
trilogy of Aschylus and the history of CEdipus. In philosophy it runs 
through the great upward dialectical movements of the “Symposium” 
and the “Republic.” Indeed, there is a very close implicit kinship 
between the movement of necessity and doom in the tragedians and that 
of universal nature as it aspires to the perfection of the Platonic Idea. 
In neither is the end or the great magnetic or driving influence present 
as a mechanical object of vision. In both is its presence wonderfully 
established and strongly felt as connotations of the things that actually 
are the objects of artistic vision. 

Nevertheless, mechanical ventures, though inferior, are the first 
moves in an important attempt toward the completest possible visualiza- 
tion of the mind. The process will advance rapidly from one circum- 
ference to another until, in some way or other, it includes the whole 
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universe; nothing will be rejected by it; nothing will be seen to be alien 
to or outside the story of that mind. 

Physical gesture and action is the first great obvious resource of the 
writer. Every move of the body incarnates its efficient idea. It is no 
longer a drum; it is the body itself of man that gives off gesture and 
makes us see him think. In drama it is first the word with its image 
that speaks. But immediately the actor rushes in with completing inten- 
tion, and a panoply of motion, from the flick of a cigarette to the stab 
of a knife, is added. And here let me remark a “device” which is much 
akin to all this, but the kinship of which very often goes unobserved. 
Classical drama (let this phrase include Shakespeare) has always told a 
tale of kings, and such a subject is only to make a little larger to the 
view the story of any man. As Achiles was his greater, hoped-for self 
to the Greeks, so majesty’s person is only the individual writ out in 
larger letters. More modern work has not produced as drastic a change 
of direction as one might like to think. The “common” man, who is 
now the center of our story, is become a king through the artistic secret 
which is the root of the power of concentrating attention. There is 
now only one soul of importance in the whole universe. Synge’s Maura 
or O’Casey’s Juno is the queen of the world. We think of no other. 
But you may say, mindful of a former point, that the king is a mechan- 
ical means of achieving concentration of interest and intuition, the 
other is the way that requires more artistic hardship. Perhaps there is 
a good deal to such an objection. 

But all this physical creation of thought receives its crowning touch 
in certain forms of the dance where gesture develops into a complete 
artistic formulation and where a new periphery begins to be suggested. 
This last must shortly be considered. Those who have been able to 
witness any fairly capable production of the ancient classical drama do 
not have to be argued into the conclusion that the strong beauty and 
intensity of the Greek play is almost wholly dependent upon the suc- 
cesses of the choral element with its perfect compromise between the 
spontaneous activity of a large human background and formal com- 
munal dancing. Our story is becoming larger and larger. Now a 
human group, all their movements in entire sympathy with the dramatic 
process, has come into the picture. Notice how effectively it is used 
in such a modern Red drama as “Man and the Masses.” But an even 
more important extension of group action, because more ubiquitously 
present, is the whole social background of so many a well-told story. 
The dance has led us to tell of it, for we may be forgiven if we view 
the large society that vibrates around an initial idea as a new, thor- 
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oughly informalized group movement. Restudy such novels as “Mill 
on the Floss” or “Vanity Fair” and you will see that there is a whole 
family and a whole civilization behind the character of Tom Gulliver 
and that Becky Sharpe is only the central focusing point of a whole 
vanity fair. 

But the picture is still incomplete; the artistic mind is still impa- 
tient for larger, clearer vision. Nature—leaf or sky or storm or bog 
or sea—with all its capacity for acting, whether subtle or obvious, comes 
to be seen by the really great artist as trembling in unison with man. 
The novels of Hardy see it so well. It is present from beginning to 
end in “The Return of the Native.” Nothing is lost of this union. 
In “Riders to the Sea” the beating, beating waves of the sea are the 
perfect version of the ineluctability of the end for this Irish family. 
Nature for Saint Francis is aglow with all the colors and sounds of his 
own soul; all is brother or sister. 

Indeed, this apprehended kinship is precisely what we have guessed 
at from the beginning and that which has been at the root of this back- 
ground that has, with so much readiness though in individual cases with 
so much difficulty of perception, mounted through the hierarchy of 
physical gesture and dance and society and nature. How even, added 
to all this, supernature becomes a part of this all-pervading oneness 
has already been suggested. The attempt to unify stops nowhere for 
the artist. It is as much his task as it is the philosopher’s. Indeed, more 
so. For it is the function of the latter merely to declare it, while the 
poet must re-create it. 

No wonder then that we have already protested the dubbing of 
all those peripheries as merely symbolical re-creations of a story that is 
conceived of as limited, so far as importance is concerned, to a man’s 
head. To “use” the world as an example only is, once again, to be a 
rhetorician and not a poet. The novels of Francis Stuart are filled with 
such “signs” to the point of boredom. The true poet is convinced that 
things are more than counterfoils which may or may not be included in 
his work. To the degree that he fails to incorporate them as something 
more than symbol or the concrete matter for the filling in of “thesis” 
his attitude toward them fails of sincerity and, we may now legitimately 
suspect, of truth and love. What there is of worth in the novels of 
Pearl Buck or the essays of Hilaire Belloc is largely due to such incor- 
poration. And throughout all that is truly best there rings the sincere 
conviction that if there is joy in our souls there is a singing principle 
of joy in all things—and if there is a curse upon those souls there is 
also a curse upon society and the mountains and the sea. The world of 
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art, therefore, refuses, at least implicitly, to distinguish man altogether 
from the rest of the created universe. It is my larger body, it seems 
to say, and its pulse is no different from my own. 

One very important and valuable thing emerges from this instinc- 
tive conclusion, if it be true. It is this: In refusing to objectify the 
world completely, in making it almost a part of ourselves, to that extent 
we have caused the problem of the value of matter and mud to dis- 
appear. Everything readily takes its own importance (at least in terms 
of pleasure and pain) for granted. That is particularly true of things 
that are rationally conscious. So, whatever enters into our own story 
comes more and more to be taken for granted. It is only when we 
turn to an “object,” that which is completely other, into which it is 
impossible, by the very nature of the distinction, fully to penetrate in 
deepest union, that we really make the problem inaccessible to complete 
solution. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ark and the Alphabet, by Nathalia Crane and Leonard Feeney. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.35. 

This collection of poems, arranged in association with the alphabet 
(because of the “almost mystical custom children have of associating 
the zoo with the alphabet,” writes Father Feeney) may run some risk 
of relegation to the nursery. It does not belong there to win the greatest 
delight; for the authors, in the true words of the publisher, really only 
write “with the imagination and gaiety of children,” not solely for chil- 
dren (although many will find joy in these bright lines) but for 
adults as well. It is certainly most likely that the latter will take 
greater peasure in many of the poems. 

Once the critic exclaims his deep pleasure, he is confronted with 
a difficult task in writing a review—or perhaps it were better to say 
that he is confronted with two tasks, which cannot be assumed here. 
For the work really falls sharply into two classifications, since Father 
Feeney and Miss Crane may write about jaguars and lions, unicorns 
and yaks, but this common denominator of related subjects is not suf- 
ficient to hide for a moment their individualities. Thus, anyone familiar 
with Father Feeney’s poetry can immediately, after reading several lines, 
determine that the work is his and does not need the index coyly placed 
at the book’s end to confirm that judgment. The same is true of Miss 
Crane’s work. The contrast can be judged by two quotations taken 
at random; the first from Father Feeney’s “The Rabbit”: 
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He is lovable and white, 
Unmistakably was made 

Out of man some tenderness to take, 
Just for pity’s sake. 


and the second from Miss Crane’s ““The Sparrow”: 


His heart was thrilled by a paper rose— 
He had found at last where the summer goes. 


On the whole, the collection is one over which the reader will 
often chuckle, yet simultaneously he will be surprised to discover that 
with the chuckle a whole new train of thought is apt to be set up, since 
few of the poems do not have their points of profundity.—J. G. B. 


This My Letter, by Sara Henderson Hay. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

An almost masculine intellectual vigor combines effectively with 
feminine sagacity and intuition in the poetry of Sara Henderson Hay. 
Her reputation, increasing steadily through regular contributions of 
pungent verse to newspaper and periodical, is established solidly by this 
well-rounded and choicely-presented collection. 

Both relish and reverence for life imbue these poems. They spring 
from a spirit which has learned the lessons of wisdom without losing 
youth in the process. A certain lustihood and vitality leave their stamp 
on every line. But so does shrewdness. The touch of gentle irony, 
even of occasional bitterness, comes through with stinging penetration; 
yet mordancy is never permitted to get the upper hand. Always there 
is the saving gleam of humor, of sympathy and of seasoned under- 
standing. 

Only to cruelty is this poet pitiless—so pitiless that in one instance 
she comes perilously close to quarreling with the Divine Mercy itself, 
as if “man’s inhumanity to man” were chargeable to anyone but him- 
self. Yet it is a plaintive cry and a forgivable one; not the bleak 
hopelessness of a Housman or a Hardy. She never wholly loses sight 
of the Star. 

Mrs. Hay’s particular predilection is toward children and all little 
creatures. For the foibles of grownups she has a ready satire, but for 
youngsters in general (and her own small son in particular) she has 
an unwearying attitude of arch curiosity, amazement and delight. 
Quaint ways of the child kingdom and of the animal kingdom afford 
a fertile fund for her shrewd insight and piquant observation, resulting 
in little masterpieces of lasting charm. 
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There is a Light in the poetry of Sara Henderson Hay that lifts 
it far above the best work of the Elinor Wylie school.—C. J. L. 


Poems for the Grades, selected and arranged by William R. Kelly, Helen 
M. Brogan and Donald F. Connors. New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc. 

There are eight books in this series, each aimed for a different-aged 
child, with the purpose of familiarizing them “with poetry that is on 
a level with their interests and to direct them to the great and inspiring 
poetic creations.” The three editors have made selections which are 
excellent from many standpoints. The transition by very easy stages 
from the nursery rhymes of Book I to the genuine poetry of Book VIII 
is admirably accomplished, thereby assuring the best, if simplest, method 
of cultivation of taste. Again the editors have shown great diligence 
in their broad reading, going both to well-known and little explored 
fields. Thus one finds selections from Leonard Feeney, Belloc, Chester- 
ton, Tennyson, Browning, Whitman, Poe and many others appearing, 
and justly, at an’ earlier stage than cursorily would have been thought 
appropriate. 

Primarily designed for classroom work in parochial schools, it is 
natural that the series should have a scattering of religious poetry 
which, to the editors’ credit, is never sickly pietistic. Padraic Colum 
states, in a brief Introduction: “As is proper, a collection that is to gain 
the favor of the young, the poems have action, surprise, humor. . . . 
Children will read thes¢ poems because they are about themselves, and 
are interesting and exciting; they will remember the poems because they 
will like them.” This notice should not be concluded without a special 
word of appreciation of the work of Annette Byrne whose drawings 
illustrate the first half of the series.—J. G. B.° 


Lyric Poems, by William Thomas Walsh. New York: P. J. Kenedy 8 
Sons. $1.50. 

This book binds itself with unbreakable clasps to the strong Catho- 
lic tradition in poetry. It takes the great city of New York into that 
tradition, making the metropolis throb like a basso profundo in the 
music of that mighty symphony which is the Church Militant. 

Not in years has so large a sweep of Catholic lyric eloquence been 
brought between book covers. The sheer Catholic upsurge of these 
psalms and sighings breaks upon the mind like an impetuous and pound- 
ing surf. The plunge is that of intensity harnessed to truth. The 
metrical counterpoint is as fine-spun and graceful as recessive ocean 
spray. 
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It is not too much to say that many of these poems, particularly 
the longer ones, rise to majesty. They shatter completely the notion 
that modern Catholic poetry is minor and fragmentary. Milton him- 
self, could a Catholic vision have illuminated him, might have been 
proud to write such lines as these: 


The bride of Christ, beset by all her foes, 
Stood deathless; but the prince of darkness smote 
His uttermost; and first he swelled with pride 
Heresiarchs and hypocrites and zealots, 
To blind the sheep with questionings and doubts 
And sophistries that flattered mortal weakness, 
Till all the precious work of saints was split 
In sects, sects, sects, and splinterings of sects, 
And many, maddened like the thousand swine, 
Plunged the steep path to freedom and slow death. 
While neighbors hated with a heathen hate, 
And wolves in garb of sheep with fawning words 
Dissolved Christ’s teachings to their own conceits, 
Explaining Him away in His own name. 

And again: 
And Thou, just, mighty, incorruptible Judge, 
Save this our Babylon from that sure death 
Of all the others that have mocked Thy mercy; 
Oh, never let Thine ocean mourn her, saying 
“Thy merchants were the great ones of the earth, 
Deceiving all the nations with thy enchantments!” 
But let the light of her lamps long shine by night 
When ships creep in for shelter out of the fog, 
And let the bride and bridegroom laugh in her, 
And the voice of invisible harpers be heard all days 
Harping Thy music when the world grows old. 


Precious and redeemable in the poet’s sight is this “Magdalen of 
cities,” and always he regards it with wide-ranging and contemplative 
eyes. He thinks of it as a conquest of the Holy Spirit in God’s good 
time. Note how, in “Birds Over New York,” he dreads the devil’s 
work of desolation in the deep hives of the city, but by a holy Secret 
he knows how to surmount despair: 


Yesterday, 
I saw four hawks come soaring up the Hudson, 
And one of them swerved east and made his course 
Among the homing swallows. 

But they were not afraid, and he flapped on 

Into the cloudy north. 

If these were Roman times, some augurer 





Might read for us such writings on the sky. 
Some Jeremias could disclose to us 

That while this city piles up sin on sin 

And laughs at God, 

Death waits in silence for it, patiently, 

Death waits in the outraged sea, and in the sky, 
And under the solid rock, 

And the masked stonier hearts of men. 


a + * 


Once in a dingy street of tenements 

I saw a white dove light majestically 

Upon a cornice, and there for hours he sat, 
Brooding upon a crowd of children, playing. 
Ah, so the Holy Ghost 

Comes quietly to this city, 

Even here, even more silently, more white 
He steals into its sanctuaries, 

Into His chosen hearts. 


The limits of this review afford all too little space to touch ade- 
quately upon the sharp grace and religious glow of the shorter poems, 
the tranquil soliloquies and dialogue, the chaste and tensile sonnets. It 
must suffice to say that every syllable in this book is Catholic, every 
line melodious and untrammeled; that here is poetry which takes flight 
bravely, soars superbly and keeps its nesting place securely upon the 
high ledge of Christian revelation. Hispanist, biographer, novelist and 
historian, William Thomas Walsh has certified by this beautiful book 
that Catholic poetry is as sure-winged as it ever was.—C. J. L. 


The Four Apes and Other Fables of Our Day, by Alfred Kreymbourg. 
New York: Loker Raley. $2.50. 

There are many critical approaches to ““The Four Apes,” a series of 
ten playlets ig verse. Obviously the first in importance is that of the 
book’s philosophy which basically is that of evolution with Nature as the 
presiding and befuddled deity. Mr. Kreymbourg, despite considerable 
pretentiousness, adds nothing to theories which often enough have been 
elaborated with multitudinous details and which, at best, offers the 
unsatisfactory consolation of fatalism. The second examination might 
be made on the basis of satire and here the device, employed in the 
majority of the Fables—that of depicting animals, birds, insects, reptiles, 
etc., acting as men—is so standard that the device itself cannot solely 
be depended on to produce satire. Thus in the play, which gives title 
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to the book, comment on the Munich conference gains little or no 
satirical force merely because instead of four men four apes speak. 
Acceptance of the latter as progenitors of men, ancestors who come to 
realize that evolution still is up to its old tricks of war for survival, how- 
ever carries little profundity and certainly no originality. Mr. Kreym- 
bourg’s satire then is pseudo-clever and more often than not insuffi- 
ciently pointed. His arrows fly in too many directions and with no 
definitely established target. 

Considered as verse, since there are in the field of verse as distinct 
from that of poetry very few sound criteria, the playlets pass muster. 
However the reviewer must confess he can find little resemblance to 
the “simple ballad form”—a classification seemingly employed for want 
of a readier one—about which the blurbist glibly writes. Considered 
as poetry, they must rely heavily on the effectiveness of satire and the 
reliance is, as previously indicated, not justified. And lastly from the 
standpoint of stage or radio production—the author is hailed as “‘an out- 
standing poet-dramatist” and “‘a leading figure in the present sweeping 
revival of poetry in drama”—the series will appeal only to the few. 
—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 

To the Editor—In spite of your prescience about the visitation of war 
poetry and your timely admonitions against lightly yielding to one’s 
urge to express the ubiquitous war-earnestness in its more obvious 
phases—or in accordance with it all—I’ll bet you reap a bumper 
crop of more or less Vergilian arma virumque from chaste seed you 
sowed in “The Poet Sees War.” Poets aren’t doing it to be “timely”; 
but you call to mind that the war is a little more than backdrop of con- 
scious action these days. 

It was my pleasure to read Miss Sarah Taylor’s “Lost Footpath” in 
the current SPIRIT and especially to witness my inclusion within covers 
that contain her. I recall my first acquaintance with SPIRIT under 
her auspices and the manner in which it happened. While vacationing 
near Plymouth more than a year ago and forming associations with the 
four-mile stretch and crook of sand around Duxbury Bay that will 
make it always a friendly left arm for me, learning by foot the names 
Powder Point Bridge, High Pine, Gurnet Light, even penultimate tri- 
umph of plodding power, a mile on, Saequish Head, I learned from 
natives about some Catholic poets’ place or other on Clark’s Island. By 
hook or crook—in this case an affable sailing party from Milton Point— 
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my friend and I were landed without mutual accolade on that “fragile 
kingdom” of “‘wildblackberry, fern or clover” most of which proved 
to be from old inheritance Miss Taylor’s. We found the lofty old 
Taylor homestead in present possession of a pleasant crowd, chiefly 
Catholic Workers, from Boston, one of whom chatted convincingly on 
the front porch about cooperative farming and the newly translated 
manifesto of Emanuel Mounier. 

Clark’s Island itself is the main memory. The land is high, the 
soil fertile; on the mainland, where mostly are grown cranberries and 
chickens, there is an old reputation of Clark’s Island turnips. In spots 
around beastless barn or rusted farm implement the grass is lush; there 
is a tall grove. And wild blackberry has so overgrown acreage between 
the heights and the rocks that my chief impression of the Island is of 
tattered feet and human oblivion. However, Miss Taylor’s vitality 
does not lend itself readily to being obliterated.—Winifred Carrigan. 


Patchogue, N. Y. 

To the Editor—A friend of mine recently showed me a copy of SPIRIT 
—it was not a recent issue for he confessed that adversities had forced 
him most reluctantly to cancel his subscription—and I read it from 
cover to cover. The experience was a most delightful one and I was 
disgruntled that I had not known earlier of the magazine. Beyond 
telling me, what I myself learned from your masthead, that SPIRIT 
was published by THE CaTHoLic Poetry Society oF AMERICA, he 
could give me little information about the publisher. So my first 
inclination was to criticize because the magazine itself did not carry 
this information. Of course by writing, I received the Society’s pros- 
pectus and a copy of the Society’s bi-monthly Bulletin. And now I 
want particularly to commend that policy which led the Society to let 
SPIRIT stand as it is and issue a separate organ for members which 
covers those matters of special interest to them but not to the general 
poetry reading public.—Thomas McQuade. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

To the Editor—Thank you very much for your courteous reply to my 
letter with its shamelessly long list of questions. I can well understand 
why you could not answer them but somehow I did not look at the 
matter from any but the selfish standpoint. I particularly enjoyed 
your comment about those who write in for information they seek for 
thesis-writing and what would result if you did furnish such facts— 
your writing the thesis yourself!—-May Timmons. 
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